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Sittl in his Gebarden der Griechen und Romer connects this word with 
Kiav and translates it anhtindeln, "to fawn like a dog," but there can be little 
doubt that he is wrong and that the derivation is from nwka, "I kiss." 

The meaning given by most translators, the scholia, and lexicons is 
"prostration" but this is only a derived or attendant meaning, since often 
no such gesture is involved. The custom as well as the word itself shows 
that the original gesture involved in proskynesis was simply the waving of a 
kiss. John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



SCHLIEMANN AND INDIANAPOLIS 

There is a wide-spread tradition that Henry Schliemann, the great exca- 
vator, made his fortune as a grocer in Indianapolis, that he sold all his interests 
in that city and then excavated Troy. It is spoken of as an act of ingrati- 
tude that he should have forgotten the associates among whom his fortune 
was created and should have given his discovered treasures to Athens and 
Berlin. 

The most careful study of his various autobiographies and biographies 
does not reveal a single reference to the state of Indiana or to its capital. 

An article by Elbert Hubbard in The Philistine for August 1902 is the 
source of the tradition of the grocery business in Indianapolis. This article, 
slightly condensed, is as follows: "Once upon a day there was a grocer who 
lived in Indianapolis, and this grocer's name was Henry Schliemann. He 
made money rapidly, for in addition to a grocery he had a feed barn and had 
men on the road selling for him in the adjoining states. Schliemann grew 
rich, opened up a city division which greatly added to his fortune. He had 
other ambitions than added fortunes or success in politics, withdrew from 
business in the year 1868, turned all his property into cash; and in April 
1870 began to excavate Troy. His Trojan treasures were presented to Berlin. 
Had Schliemann given his priceless finds to Indianapolis, it would have made 
that city a Sacred Mecca." 

From Schliemann's own writings we learn that he was born in Germany 
in 1822 and that at the age of fourteen he began working in a wretched 
grocery where he labored in misery and poverty for nearly six years, until 
his health forced him to seek other employment, and that penniless and ill he 
walked to Hamburg. He then tried to go to South America, was shipwrecked, 
came to Amsterdam, where he worked for four years, then he went to St. 
Petersburgh. He remained in business in Russia, with slight interruptions, 
until 1863, and this business was the handling of indigo, cotton, tea, and two 
or three other staple articles. In 1863 he had won such wealth that he decided 
to retire and to take up the dream of his childhood, the recovery of the city 
of Troy. 

In 1850 he had come to California in search of a brother and, by chance, 
was in that state on July 4, 1850, when California was admitted as a state into 
the Union. A proclamation had been made that all foreigners then in Cali- 
fornia could become citizens by declaring themselves before the proper 
authorities. Schliemann availed himself of that offer and became an Ameri- 
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can citizen, a fact in which he took the greatest pride during all his life, and on 
the title-page of his great book Mycenae there appear under his name the 
words CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

After retiring from business he traveled around the world and in 1866 
he began the study of Archaeology, On p. 25 of his Selbstbiographie he says: 
"From 1866 until now I have devoted myself to Archaeology, except when 
compelled by chance to make a short trip to America." 

In 1868 he visited the Troad and wrote a book in which he expressed the 
belief that Hissarlik is the true site of Troy and he also announced his deter- 
mination to excavate at once, but he delayed for some reason, since in the 
Introduction to his Ilios he says: "Circumstances obliged me to remain nearly 
the whole of the year 1869 in the United States." 

His biographer, Julius Nelson, says p. 48. "The plan to excavate Troy 
could not be realized at once, for he saw himself obliged through business 
affairs to spend almost the entire year of 1869 in North America." 

What was the pressing business in America which forced even the enthusi- 
astic Schliemann to delay so long the cherished plans? 

I owe the answer to this mysterious question to my friend, Mr. John C. 
Shaffer, owner of the Indianapolis Star, who put not only his great ability 
at my disposal, but his literary and legal staff as well. They started without a 
trace of information and found the following interesting facts, not one of 
which is in Schliemann's autobiography, or in Nelson, or in Schuckhard. 

Schliemann was married to a Russian lady who bore him three children, 
but she was so opposed to his enthusiasm for Homer and Greece that he was 
obliged to make a choice between his wife and his aspirations, meanwhile he 
had met a young woman whose enthusiasm for Homer made the choice less 
difficult, and he resolved to come to America since he had been a citizen for 
nearly twenty years to secure a divorce. He decided upon Indianapolis, as 
being near the same latitude as Troy and he would thus accustom himself to 
the climate in which he expected to work, and he was also informed that no 
state was more generous regarding the obtaining of a divorce. 

When Schliemann came to Indianapolis he had not yet won any fame and 
he thus attracted little attention. He rented a small house, engaged in no 
business except he bought an interest in the Union Starch Company in order 
that he might have better standing in court, and he also bought a small 
house for the same reason, the deed of which was made to Henry Schliemann, 
an American citizen. 

He filed a bill for divorce April 3, 1869, and the divorce was granted 
June 30 in the same year, after assurance was given the court that ample 
provision had been made for his wife and three children in St. Petersburgh. 
The names of these three children, Sergius, Natalia, and Nadeschda, show 
that Hellenic influences were not in the ascendancy in his Russian home, and 
that a man who allowed his wife to give these names to his children could 
hardly expect she would sacrifice comforts in her enthusiasm for the home of 
Priam. One smiles as he compares with these names, the Andromache and 
the Agememnon of his second marriage. 

Schliemann soon returned to Greece and sold the house he had purchased 
in Indianapolis, and on the deed of transfer are signed the names, Henry 
Schliemann, an American citizen, and Sophie Schliemann, his wife. 
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Soon after this Schliemann found it necessary to appeal for the help of 
the American consul in dealing with the Turks, and to obtain standing with 
the consul he decided to buy another house in Indianapolis. This second 
house he bought through a man now living, but Schliemann never saw this 
second house. In his will he bequeathed it to his youngest daughter by his 
Russian marriage and it is still in her possession. 

Schliemann's will was recorded in Indianapolis and it begins with these 
words: "I the undersigned citizen of the United States of America, Henry 
Schliemann, having my lawful domicile in the town of Indianapolis, in the 
state of Indiana, in the United States of America, residing in my own house 
in Athens." 

His Russian wife and children are given large properties, but the name of 
the second child, Natalia, does not appear. She had probably died. 

The bulk of his fortune went to his Athenian family, but he made many 
and various bequests to all sorts of peoples and institutions. 

In his Autobiography he tells of a little girl, Minna Meincke, who shared 
with him in childhood his enthusiasm for Troy, and of their resolve to marry 
and recover the city, and he tells how when fortune came to him he endeavored 
to marry this Minna, but too late for she was already Frau Richers. It makes 
one smile to read in the will, paragraph 14. "To Minna Meincke Richers 
five thousand francs in gold." 

That line gentleman and great excavator, William Dorpfeld, is given ten 
thousand drachmae. 

His will contains the plans for his mausoleum and a signed contract for 
its construction. Evidently the contractor had no anticipation of ascending 
prices. 

He bequeathed in the will ten thousand francs in gold to Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford, but ten days later he added a codicil with these words: 
"I annul paragraph 18 of my will, by which I had bequeathed to Professor 
A. H. Sayce ten thousand francs in gold." No doubt something had been 
heard or read in these ten days which caused that codicil. 

The will is dated Jan. 10, 1889. Schliemann died Dec. 26, 1890. 

The Librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library informs me that the 
name of Henry Schliemann never appeared in the Directory of that city. 

The evidence in regard to Schliemann and Indianapolis is as follows: 
He made none of his fortune there, but lived there for a brief period in order 
to secure a divorce from a wife who opposed his ambitions. Later he acquired 
and held a residence in Indianapolis so that he might maintain the status of 
an American citizen and thus secure the help of the American consul in deal- 
ing- with the Sublime Porte. This help was indispensable, since during the 
years of his excavations the influence of Germany at Constantinople was neg- 
ligible, and Russia was regarded as an enemy by the rulers of the Darda- 
nelles. John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



